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"Contes Drolatiques" he is also nervous about, and he is much agitated when he hears that she has read some of them without his permission.
He is not always quite candid, and the reader of "Lettres a 1'Etrangere" may safely surmise that there is a little picturesque exaggeration in his account of the solitary life he leads ; and that Madame Hanska had occasionally good reason for her reproaches at the reports she heard, though Balzac always replies to these complaints with a most touching display of injured innocence. Nevertheless, the " Lettres a I'Etrangere " are the record of a faithful and ever-grooving love, and there is much in them which must increase the reader's admiration for Balzac.
The year 1833 was a prosperous one with him, as in October he sold to the publisher, Madame Charles Bechet, for 27,000 francs, an edition of "Etudes de Mceurs au XlXieme Siecle" in twelve octavo volumes, consisting of the third edition of " Scenes de la Vie Prive'e," the first of " Scenes de la Vie de Province," and the first part of the " Scenes de la Vie Parisienne." The last volume of this edition did not appear till 1837, and before that time Balzac had taken further strides towards his grand conception of the Comedie Humaine. In October, 1834,* he writes to Madame Hanska that the " Etudes de Mceurs," in which is traced thread by thread the history of the human heart, is only to be the base of the
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